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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I used to think I mattered so 

That when I laughed and when I cried 
The sun and stars would turn to know 

If what I asked for was denied; 

I did not know of this my pride, 
Nor how my thoughts with stars were strung . . . 

Such stately dreams God lets us ride 
When we are innocent and young. 

Instead of dancing down my spring 

Oh, I went grave and watchfully — 
They seemed so very great a thing, 

My ways to Life and hers to me. . . . 

How good it is to go so free, 
To let all stars and sceptres fall ! 

For nothing matters now to me, 
Who do not matter now at all. 

Miss Widdemer speaks many times of God and Heaven, 
two words which do not appear often in modern poetry. 
And her belief that "He is so serviceable and so kind" 
is, in itself, refreshing, and an interesting contrast to the 
popular pagan cry. Marion Strobel 

ONE POET SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 

The Magpie's Shadow, by Yvor Winters. Musterbook- 

house, Chicago. 

Yvor Winters is one of the rare American poets who 
are active critically, and whose theories are not laid by 
during the creative process. With him art is sacrosanct; 
therefore, he says, let us discover the nature of this art. 
His first book, The Immobile Wind, was an inquiry and 
an answer. The elementary thought, what Croce calls 
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One Poet Speaks for Himself 

the "intuition," forms, unforms, and re-forms itself like 
protoplasm. Ultimately it assumes a conclusive shape. 
However, no matter what the terms into which it has 
been translated, the elementary thought will still be 
sensed as a nucleus. Form is indigenous, although cer- 
tain formal habits may accrue. Thus one finds in the 
same small book a poem as dry and sparse metrically 
as Hawk's Eye, and another, Death Goes Before Me, 
transforming the English language, by attention to har- 
mony of vowel-pitch, into a medium as fluent as that 
employed by Verlaine. The Magpie's Shadow is pre- 
figured by lines like these from poems in The Immobile 
Wind: 

Far whispers creeping through an ancient shell. 

Life is in lichens 
That sleep as they run. 

And if men pass 
They pass like birds 
With necks craning aside. 

Stillness is like the beating of a drum. 

A disillusionment which knows science and discounts 
reality universalized through the emotions. I have 
found Vico quoted as saying: "Metaphysics lifts itself 
above the universals; the poetical faculty must plunge 
itself in particulars." Yvor Winters does both, forcing 
the first into coherence by means of the second. 

Of The Magpie's Shadow there is little to say. It has 
violent friends and violent antagonists who argue viciously 
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and futilely with "I like" and "I don't like." For my- 
self, when I find in twenty-eight six-syllable poems not 
only a complete seasonal cycle but such a cycle with 
both individual and universal implications, "I like." 
Here is one of them, No Being: 

I, bent. Thin nights receding. 

It is impossible to classify this poetry, which is so new 
to us. It is as fundamental and economical as a primi- 
tive (I am thinking of certain Chippewa poems), and at 
the same time, with its surgically conscious introspective- 
ness, distinctly modern. One might say, impressionism; 
one might say, symbolism. It includes both and more. 

Spring Rain My door-frame smells of leaves. 

Fields 1 did not pick 

a flower. 

Alone I saw day's shadow strike. 

I should say Mr. Winters speaks for himself. 

Pearl Andelson 

TEACHER AND CRITIC 

On English Poetry, by Robert Graves. Alfred A. Knopf. 
There is an abundance of books which analyze poetry, 
and of books which tell how to write poetry. Since Poe, 
however, few poets have explained how they write. 
Robert Graves does this and does it well. He gives 
concrete examples from his own experience as a poet, and 
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